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THE PACHUCOS AND THEIR ARGOT 


by Haldeen Braddy 


in the Southern Folklore Quartely: récently, in which a liberal 

number of English coinages used by the drug addict were 
featured. The interest manifested in this specialized speech has 
prompted the extension of this investigation into the cognate diction 
found among the Pachucos in E| Paso. The Committee on Organized 
Research, Texas Western College, has made available financial assist- 
ance with which to continue the study into the mores and language of 
this anti-social group. 


N ARTICLE RELATING TO THE ARGOT of the dope addict appeared 


A full history of juvenile delinquency in the United States would 
have to include a chapter on the Pachucos, Latin-American youths 
from the Texas-Mexico Borderland. One story, somewhat lacking in 
evidence, says that they led a social protest movement dating from 
about the outbreak of the Revolution in 1910. According to a recent 
interview with Professor Rafael Cravioto Mujfioz, of Pachuca, Hidal- 
go,? they began to organize into gangs in the United States in the 


"Southern Folklore Quarterly (September, 1958), XXII, 129-138. 

"Professor Mufioz is the editor of the newspaper El Sol de Hidalgo and 
author of the book Memorias de un Adolescente, Pachuca, Hidalgo, 1955. I also 
interviewed Lic. José M. Sepulveda y S., of the research department of the state 
of Hidalgo, who jgave me valunxble notes on Pachoa-can (or Pachu-can), a 
verbal word of ngtive Mexican origin, in which he said that the first part means 
place of resi of the chief and the second part indicates the action of the 
verb (sic); see Presbitero Canuto E. Anaya, Bosquejo Geogrdfico-Histérico, 
Guadalupe Hidalgo, D.F., 1918, p. 1. On the other hand, I talked with numerous 
Mexicans who thought the word simply meant a “grassy place.” In this con- 
nection, I now may note that the Nahuat! word Pachtli (derived from pachoa) 
refers to a grass-like hay (heno) that grows in trees parasitically; see Dr. Cecilio 
A. Robelo, Diccionario. de Mitologia Nahuatl, Mexico, D.F., 1951 (sec. ed.), 
p. 209, col. 1; and ca (from cam) means “place of”; see Davila Garibi, Topon- 
imias Nahuas, Mexico, D. F., 1942, p. 25. Certainly this folk etymology is most 
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1930’s. At first they appeared as harmless, overdressed juveniles, wear- 
ing long watch chains and sporting the ducktail hair-do. Later their 
use of marihuana, or cannabis sativa, involved them with the. police. 
When the narcotics laws stiffened in 1956 to encompass cannabis, 
the Pachucos suddenly found themselves mired in crirae, though they 
never unified into a syndicate, as depicted in Wenzell Brown’; novel 
Teen-Age Mafia (1959). Their impact has been felt in Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, New Mexico,* and Texas, particularly in El Paso. i 

Mr. Ramén Villalobos, a noted police reporter for the El Paso 
Times, once lived for a time on the West Coast. According tq him, 
in the 1940’s many Pachucos moved from E] Paso to Los Angeles, 
which they called Losca, Califa. In California large-scale warfare broke 
out between the Pachucos and the Califas, two zoot-suit gangs of teen- 
age hoodlums. When the Califas suffered defeat, all zoot-suiters on 
the West Coast adopted the name Pachuco for their own designation. In 
those days many youngsters who lived in Los Angeles and who planned 
a trip to El Paso used to say: “Voy al Pachuco,” “I am going to El 
Paso.”’ Further testimony to the same end comes from Thurston Scott, 
in his novel Cure It with Honey (1951). He said: “The toughest 
Pachucos come from El Paso but don’t get smart until they pass 
through Losca.”” A gangster from New Mexico may be called a Manito, 
one from El Paso a,Pasiente, and a youthful one from either El ‘Paso 
or Los Angeles a Pachuco. 

The underworld folkways of these juveniles feature street bi, awls, 
strong-arm robberies, rapes, and especially dope peddling. In 1957 
the actress Marie McDonald, known as “the Body,” described her 
alleged attackers as zoot-suited Pachucos. Individual members of the 





illuminating, because the American pachkucos, like all criminals, are actually 
nothing more than parasites on the social body. Miss Nina Keeler, formerly 
my student, suggests; that the noun ‘pachuco is a corruption or euphonious 
abbreviation of the adjective pachucho (a), meaning “over-ripe, weak, stumbling.” 

*The Narcotic Control Act of 1956 (Public Law 728, 84th Congress, Chapter 
629, 2d Session, H.R. 11619) included marihuana with other narcotic drugs and 
provided the same severe penalties for violation (a seller of illegal drugs to a 
juvenile minor less than eighteen may be fined not more than $20,000, and shall 
be imprisoned for life, or for not less than ten years, except that the offender 
shall suffer death if the jury in its discretion shall so direct”). For this reference, 
I am indebted to my friend Mr. Robert S. O’Brien, of the Federal Bureau of 
Narcotics, Los Angeles, California, whom I consulted in August, 1960. 

‘A pachuca, a girl from Albuquerque, New Mexico, is the heroine of Joseph 
Foster’s novel Stephana, New York, 1959. 
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gangs often become addicted to marihuana or‘heroin, but both addicts 
and non-users “push junk” wherever possible. They bend all their 
efforts on getting at the money. To maintain théir own ever-growing 
drug habits, the addicts have to do a steady tfade in narcotics, with 
the result that they often initiate younger juveniles into the same 
practices. As they gain strength and prestige, the gangs enlarge the 
area of their nefarious doings, making their dark, disruptive influence 
felt even in the United States Air Force, whose pilots fly to many re- 
gions distant from California and Texas. 

In 1954 Pachucos operated as airmen at the Air Force base in 
Chanute Field, Illinois. Photographers took pictures of cadets whose 
hands, forearms, and shoulders displayed characteristic markings. The 
markings most commonly used turned out to ge “L O V E” and “I 
LOV E.” Others signs included the figure of a diamond, a small cross 
on the nasal bridge, blue dots below the eyes or in the center of the 
forehead, and a long arrow pointing up the forearm to a heart. Some 
cadet airmen sported on their knuckles “E P T,” which Illinois officials 
correctly interpreted as designating the airmen’s point of origin, that is, 
El Paso, Texas. A subsequent Texas investigation, held at Sheppard 
Field, Wichita Falls, disclosed in 1954 that a stockade prisoner bore 
tell-tale Pachuco tattoos on his hands and arms. About the same time 
25,000 men underwent screening at Lackland Air Force Base in San 
Antonio. A number of these also had tattoo markings, several of which 
could be linked to the symbols used by Pachucos in their secret so- 
ciety, the most popular one being a cross with bars placed between the 
thumb and index fingers, with each cross (or “ray”) representing six 
months or more in jail. 

An excellent place to study the Pachucos from El Paso is nearby 
Ysleta. In October, 1955, at the Ysleta bridge just out of Zaragoza, 
Mexico, Mr. Louis Giallanza, of the Texas Liquor Control] Board, 
stopped a few boys who were returning to Texas. Mr. Giallanza noticed 
a number of markings on the young men. One of them, named Alfred, 
had five marks on the fingers of his hand which, together, formed the 
letter “E.” 

“What does the ‘E’ stand for?” Mr. Giallanza asked. 

“My name,” the boy replied. 

“What is your name?” Mr. Giallanza said. 

“Alfred,” the boy said. 

That was all the boy would say about it, though he clearly be- 
longed to a delinquent class. Mr. Giallanza found, next, that another 
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fellow in the same group had an “E” on his right hand as well as a 
question mark, “?,” on his left. The name of the second boy was Pete, 
so that the letter “E”’ did not serve as his initial either. Perhaps it re- 
ferred to the locality of the city of El Paso. After that, two or three 
lads remained for questioning. One of these had a heart tattooed on 
the back of his hand with a large cross inlaid over it. This one had 
long sideburns and used cosmetic paint and lipstick on his face and 
mouth. Yet another lad had an arrow pictured on his arm; it pointed 
upward to the word “M O T H ER.” The last lad had a key delineat- 
ed on his arm, the meaning of which he refused to divulge. For weap- 
ons, the painted young men carried daggers, rubber hoses, and broken 
oar handles. Their whole demeanor suggested both sexual perversion 
and aggressive belligerence, two qualities not usually linked by arm- 
chair psychiatrists. 

In more recent years policemen in E] Paso have discovered the 
gangs to be very secretive, closely organized, and tight-lipped. The 
members remain faithful to the criminal code from fear of reprisals 
by their leader. Their main reason for being loyal stems from the aura 
of holiness suffusing their bizarre initiation. They swear by the cross 
or take an oath in the cemetery above the graves of their mothers. 
Their wee>ons have holy names, as s¢nto nino (holy child) for a black- 
jack. In point of fact, a discernible Christian atmosphere surrounds 
their society, because members must believe in God, wear a miniature 
crucifix about their necks (or a similar pendant from the left ear) and 
know the four points of the cross. Their misconstruction of the noble 
spirit of Christianity turns them into religious fanatics. For these 
reasons, they have won and merited the disapproval of both Americans 
and Mexicans alike. 

The Pachuco operates mainly at night, and his favorite weapon 
has become the knife. Less conspicuous than a gun and easier to hide 
on the person, knives form a required part of the operating equipment. 
The sound of a gun would arouse the law, but knives can be manipu- 
lated silently, without fear of apprehension by policemen or night- 
walkers. From incessant practice, he becomes artistic in the handling 
of a shiv. Short of stature, he compensates for his lack of heft by 
making the shiv his “equalizer.” 

Frequenters of bars, pool rooms, dance halls, and brothels, these 
Border boys fancy mambo music more than rock and roll. They dislike 
competition from rival gangs, fighting all who invade their territory or 
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who try to steal their customers, Energetically they ply their trade, 
which is to push dope, procure girls, and smuggle contraband goods 
over the Rio Grande. They earn better money from narcotics than the 
Teddy Boys of London and the Stilyahi of Moscow gain from petty 
thievery. Like the Teddy Boys, these Latin Texas “teens” pay great 
attention to dress. On October 1, 1959, the Wholesale Clothing Manu- 
facturers Association declared the Teddies “the best dressed males” in 
London. The Border delinquents also have their own music, a “Pachu- 
co Hop.” To its strains they can dance all night, and frequently do. 
Dressed in expensive ebony-colored clothes, atop “cloud 8” from mari- 
huana, these brunet adolescents comport themselves as the aristocrats 
of the Borderdland underworld. Their clothes follow an individual 
fashion. The boys wear dark peg pants, long black coats, a sombre 
long-sleeve sport shirt buttoned at the neck, and black shoes with 
steel taps on heels and toes. This uniform constitutes their dark armor 
of the street. 


Men appear inclined to accept effeminacy among the Pachucos for 
what it is. Women react more strongly, feeling disgust in the presence 
of the abnormality. A well-known El Paso public school teacher, Mary 


Thurston, upon seeing a typically well-dressed Pachuco, had this to say 
about him. 


The black coat collar was turned up in back and seemed to 
emphasize the long wavy lines of a hair style that snacked def- 
initely more of a coiffure than a hair cut. The coiffure appeared 
incongruous with male clothing. The black, heavily-oiled hair, 
set in intersecting waves combed into a duck tail at the nape 
of the neck, glinted with sapphire and amethyst lights. As 
it turned slowly to the side, the head showed no inconsistency 
in the care that had been given to grooming or the toilette. 
Time, infinite pains, vanity and love of the sensuous had gone 

‘ into this masterpiece. 

As he walked forward to meet a friend, thin metal taps on 
heel and toe resounded with a sharp staccato accent. I could 
see a pair of black pumps polished to the highest glaze. A long 
double-breasted coat reached below his hip line. Dark shirt and 
black tie completed his sombre color scheme, colors which 
seemed alien to the bright cheerfulness of the Border country. 

When he looked upward to speak to his friend, I for ‘the 
first time saw his face fully. Immediately I felt revulsion for 
this strange and somehow fascinating creature. His face looked 
too delicately modeled, his eyebrows too neatly trained, his ap- 
pearance too consciously perfected for him ever to hold the 
slightest physical attraction for a woman in any walk cf life. 
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As he and his male companion walked out of sight, the androgy- 
nous impression remained, that and a faint wafting of a per- 
fume, not lavender but lilac perhaps. 

There appears the anomaly represented by the Pachuco, a boy both 
fierce and fragrant. 

Homoeroticism is a practice that the boys may learn from the jails 
which they infest, although most of them remain heterosexual. They 
like staying in the calaboose, because there they can serve long terms 
and so accumulate “rays” to tattoo on their hands as souvenirs of their 
imprisonment. Sometimes the Mexican jails also have beautiful /dnga- 
ras, Anglo-American girls, like seventeen-year-old Patricia Arthur. 
In 1955 the Juarez newspaper El Fronterizo described one of her 
nocturnal sprees. In Mexican jails the law and the lawless then mingled 
freely and intimately, Patricia Arthur managing to bear a child during 
her prison term. For the other part, the homoerotic Pachucos disport 
themselves with “Boise boys” or teenage nancies. 

Disgusting as some of their habits were, Border boys at the pass 
of the North in the 1950’s found much to do outside the jails. They 
“ran” for smugglers, “fed the fences” stolen goods, and filled their 
pockets with the “heavy stuff.” In 1959 the Border Patrol discovered 
a pound of contraband heroin worth $75,000. Living in heroin heaven, 
the Pachucos loved their “holy” organization. By one means or 
another, they planned to stay in the drug business forever. 

Today the Pachucos in El Paso have virtually disappeared as an 
organized group, but they have bequeathed to society several gangs 
of imitators. These imitators wear tattoos, dress “cool,’’ and speak the 
“junkie” argot. No longer is racial extraction an accurate means of 
identifying an original, because today the gangs include Anglo- 
Americans, Gypsies, Hawaiians, Indians, Japanese, and Negroes. This 
is particularly true of Los Angeles. Nowadays an investigator will run 
across the sobriquets of Pocho and Tirili more often than he does the 
name Pachuco. The word Pocho has been variously explained. Perhaps 
it developed from “Pochi’” (or “Pochio”), a word associated with the 
Yaqui Indians in Sonora, Mexico, and meaning “short” or “incom- 
plete,” which could apply to-the boy’s stature. The word: may be 
related to “Pochocho,” which refers to an animal with a short tail or, 
vulgarly, to a stupid person, as a Latin who speaks Spanish haltingly. 
Mexicans from the state of Sonora brought the word with them to 
California, for soon Pocho became synonymous with anyone who was 
in any way incomplete, as someone “que no es ni es.” Yet another 
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meaning of Pocho is “decay,” as Aquello que estd en periodo de putre- 
faccién.” Still another is “poacher,” the term applied to an unwanted 
alien in the United States. But the most likely explication appears to 
be “pokey,” since these Mexican delinquents are slow, or “pokey,” 
about conforming to the mores of American society. Pocho thus could 
be construed as a pun on the word “pokey.” Or perhaps the reference 
applies to the jail, for all of these youngsters are habitues of jails, or 
“pokeys.”” Anyway, today the term refers to Mexicans who have been 
unable to do a good job of imitating the Yankee. On the other hand, 
Tirili developed in the El Paso area. It is a short form of “Tirillento,” 
a term widely used in Mexico as well as South America and one which 
means over-dressed. On the West Coast it has been used to describe a 
gigolo of Asiatic or Filipino origin. Tirili aptly describes the flamboy- 
ant dress of the border type. The influence of the Pachucos has left 
a lasting imprint in American schools and in the annals of American 
crime. Whenever the gang appears stamped out in one city, it up- 
surges in another urban area—or in the same old place under the 
camouflage of a new name like Pocho or Tirili. 

The origin of the word Packuco itself possesses some interest, as 
it long has been a topic of disagreement. Octavio Paz cast no light on 
the sobriquet or its source in The Labyrinth of Solitude (1950) ; instead, 
he discussed the psychology of the Pachuco. But in the National Police 
Gazette (December, 1954) George McGrath connected the Pachuco 
terrorists with the Mexican town of Pachuca. “The word Pachuco .. . 
stemmed from the Mexican silver mining town of Pachuca, capital of 
the state of Hidalgo and 68 miles northeast of Mexico City... .’ He 
added that “The town was notorious for bandit gangs, thieves, mur- 
derers and rapists in the early 1900’s.’”” Mr. McGrath also called at- 
tention to the large grouping at Juarez in 1933 of young farm workers 
who went to El Paso during the summer as braceros. These workers 
later migrated to Southern California, where they allegedly organized 
themselves into a gang under a “criminal charter.” But to derive the 
word from the Mexican town leaves much unexplained. The behavior 
of the miners in the town of Pachuca was not uncommon in the 1900’s, 
and that historical city had nothing to do with these juveniles and 
was in no way responsible for them. In fact, Mexicans frown upon 
the excesses of these and other youthful American gangs. It should be 
clear that Pachuca, the capital of Hidalgo, never served as the Mecca 
of these young hoodlums. A different derivation seems indicated, and 
such a one may easily be found. In the Diccionario General de Ameri- 
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canismos (iI, 370), Francisco J. Santamaria, its famous compiler, 
identified the noun pachuca in 1942 with a poker game played with a 
Spanish five-suited deck. The definition of pachuca is a poker hand of 
five cards, all of different suits, different figures, and different values. 


PACHUCA. f. En el juego del pécar, cinco cartas en 
mano, todas de distinto palo, de distinta figura y de distinto 
valor. 

The pachuca hand, then, is worthless,5 and players cannot use it to 
win money. It is a losing hand, a flop, a failure; it resembles a “sport” 
in biology or, in everyday vernacular, a “queer one.” 

That precisely describes the Pachkuco. He certainly belongs to what 
society regards as an offensive class. The connotation of “queer” would 
be designated in his homoerotic behavior. The o in the spelling of the 
name would replace the original a to denote masculinity. Perhaps the 
word poker hand may also be connected with Pachwco, for the boys 
habitually decorate their hands with homoerotic signs, as when “I” on 
the thumb is followed by “L O V E” on the other four fingers. This 
suggestion would appear far-fetched were it not for the fact that puns 
appear frequently in the calé of the Border delinquents. For example, 
a jorobado (hunchback) means a marihpana cigarette crudely rolled; 
a cristalero (breaker of crystals), a thief who shatters auto wind- 
shields; and especially a Del Toro (a pun on Bull (Toro) Durham), a 
dealer in marihuana. Anyway, the Pachuco has consistently and 
thoroughly resisted all attempts at his Americanization, and so he is a 
failure in society. 

It is well to ask if the Border delinquents have made any positive 
contributions to culture. Their revolt against the law has had little 
value as a protest movement. The influence of their dress on men’s 
fashions, on “cool clothes,” has also been rather temporary. It is their 
speech coinages which comprise a real contribution. Their inventive- 
ness in building words and phrases, though relatively unstudied except 
by George C. Barker in a bulletin of the University of Arizona in 
1950,® displays considerable imagination and intelligence. The words in 

"The same idea of worthlessness appears in the use of the word pachuco for 
a small bill of many colors but only in the value of a peso; see Francisco J. 
Santamaria, Diccionario de Mejicanismos, Mexico, D.F. 1959, p. 781, col. 1. 

*Reissued with important additions in 1958 as “Pachuco: An American- 
Spanish Argot and Its Social Functions in Tucson, Arizona,” Social Science 


Bulletin, University of Arizona, December, 1958, No. 18, pp. 46. This fine essay 
states the word “pachuco” is a colloquial way of saying El Paso (but see my 
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their calé derive mainly from Spanish, with here and there a sprinkling 
from English. 

Since peddling drugs affords him his livelihood, words related to 
narcotics figure most prominently in the Pachuco’s vocabulary. The 
agujeta (hairpin) stands for the hypodermic needle. Andar sondmbulo 
(to walk in one’s sleep) refers to the behavior of a person under the 
effects of alcohol and nembutal. Birria (lamb stew) means beer, the 
‘word being adopted because of its sound rather than its sense. A 
cacehuate (peanut) designates a red barbiturate pill because of the 
similarity in color. A Camello (from Camel cigarette) means a mari- 
huana cigarette. A cargo blanco (white cargo) refers to a shipment of 
cocaine or morphine. A chamuco (devil) is a nembutal in a red capsule. 
A chaquetero (seller or maker of jackets) means a dealer in “yellow 
jackets” (barbiturate pills). Mastwerzo (nasturtium) signifies opium; 
mota (corn tassel), the marihuana plant; perrero (dog catcher), a 
seller of poppy opium; racha (short for cucaracha, cockroach), a butt 
from a.marihuana cigarette; swbmarino, a yellow barbiturate pill; and 
las tres (three), puffs from smoking marihuana, as in “Pdseme las 
tres”: “Give me some drags.” — 

Phrases from smuggling likewise appear in the calé. A Chuco, short 
for Pachuco, may work with vainilleros (heroin dealers) who sell 
vainilla (heroin) to tuerzos who hide their visagra (cache). A man al 
alba (at dawn) is clever, alert; a pildoro is a smuggler of pills; and 
his female counterpart is a pilota (pilot). The crirninal who informs 
against his associates is a trompeta (trumpet). A cuno (wedge) is an 
influential person who can help the criminal. Estaba torcido (I was 
twisted) means I was put in jail. Lana (wool) stands for money. 

Other words may be associated with life in the brothels. Ese de 
agua (that one of water) refers to a homosexual. Echar al iedén (to 
throw to the lion) means to give someone the cold shoulder. A Negro 
is called a tinto. Wilfredo stands for boy; heina, girl; and sardo, 





note 2), that the argot originated in the El Paso-Juarez underworld among 
marthuana smokers of the 7-x gang in the neighborhood of Florence and Eighth 
Streets (his informant being Gabriel Cordova, Jr., formerly associated with the 
El Paso police department), and that from about 1942 to 1945 Los Angeles be- 
came the capital of the Pachuco world. The argot shades rapidly into jargon, and 
for iurther examples of the vocabulary, see Miss Okla Markham McKee, Five- 
Hundred Non-Dictionary Words Found in the El Paso-Judres Press, Texas 
Western College, Master of Arts Thesis, August, 1955, pp. 82. For help in com- 
pleting my study, I want to thank Professor Alton C. Morris, of the University of 
Florida, and Professors Fred Brewer, Joseph L. Leach, and E. T. Ruff, of Texas 
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soldier. A variant of heina is jaina. Zura may mean smart, as in Mi 
jaina se cree muy zura: My girl thinks she’s smart. A querona is a 
pretty girl. 

A few of their expressions have been built out of American words. 
Ay te huacho (watch) means I'll be seeing you. Bute alerta ese (a 
Spanish imitation of better alert yourself) is a warning. Jwila (wheel), 
meaning bicycle, better illustrates the American influence; and so also 
does vaisa (from a vice), a word for hand. Carrucha (pulley) seems 
to pun on the English word car and then add an onomatopoetic suffix; 
it means hot-rod. Bunche, meaning a lot, obviously developed from 
bunch; and calamasu, a railroad, from handcars stenciled Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, where they are made. The Chwco labels a policeman a 
chota, using the word as a play on the phrase “big shot.” 

Clever as he was at coining words, the Pachuco’s main interests 
centered in pushing illegal drugs. His culture was similar to that of 
the Asiatic assassins, who pushed hashish (cannabis Indica). In fact, 
at the end of the nineteenth century Chinamen had operated opium 
dens in both El Paso and Juarez. Later on, peddlers from the Near 
East replaced these Chinamen and entered into an unlawful trade in 
narcotics. A popular label on boxes of heroin featured a white Arabian 
steed. Another well-known brand of heroin likewise declared its Eastern 
origin, namely Hadji Ala Baba. The Pachkucos from El Paso and their 
fellows in Los Angeles, way out in man’s Westward migration, through 
their addiction to the Orient’s narcotics, had returned to the East again. 

The following illustrations of the Pachuco argot are characteristic 
of his current speech. The present list represents only about a half of 
the words studied. The collection was collated with the words garnered 
by Gilberto Cerda, Berta Cabaza, y Julieta Farias, Vocabulario Espan- 
ol de Texas, Austin, University of Texas Press, 1953. The entries with 
their definitions that appear below are thought to be more or less 
fresh examples of the argot. 


A DONDE LA LLEVAS? Where are you going? (Literally, Where 
are you taking her?) 

AFILORIAR (from filo and afilar), v. To knife someone. 

AGUJETA, n. A hypodermic needle. 

AHUEVAR (from huevos, a euphemism for testicles), v. To be fright- 
ened; to refuse to budge. 

A LA BRAVA (from bravo), p. phr.. Straight-forward. 
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ALIVIANAR (from aliviar), v. To help someone financially. 

AL RECLE (from reclinar), p.phr. After a while. 

AMACHINAR (from amachetear, or machucar), v. To beat, to help, 
to neck. 

AMACIZAR (from macizar), v. To get hold of, to secure for oneself. 

AMARRAR, v. To marry. 

AMARRO CON UNA WISA, v.phr. He made a hit with a girl. 

ANDA CANICA, v.pér. He or she is in love. 

ANDA LOCO, v.phr. He is high under narcotics. 

ANDAR SONAMBULO, v. = A person under the effects of alcohol 
and nembutal. 

ANFORA (from dnfora), n. A container with intoxicating beverages. 

ARTA (from arto, a) adv. A lot, much. 

ATORAR, v. To take advantage of the situation. 

AVENTAR, v. To do something extraordinary. 

AY TE WATCHO (from ai and English ‘watch’). I'll be seeing you. 


BACHA, n. A cigarette butt. 

BAIZA (from vice), n. Hand. 

BALCONEAR, v. To betray, to talk against. 
BANQUETEAR (from banquet), v. To have a good time. 
BARAJEAR, v. To hang around. 

BASCULAR, v. To mooch, to search. 

BASIL (from vacilar), nm. Fun. 

BATO QUE NO TIENE CASA, n.phr. One who gets around. 
BOFO, n. A weakling. 

BOLA (perhaps from ddlar), n. A dollar, a peso. 
BOLANDO BAJO, v.pér. Flying low. 

BONQUIAR (from bunk), v. To sleep. 

BRECAS (from drakes), n. Car Brakes. 

BROCA (from buck), n. A dollar. 

BUTI SUAVE, adv. Really swell. 


CABALLO, n. Heroin. 

CACAHUATE (from the Mex. word for peanut), . Barbiturates, 
yellow jackets. 

CACHIRULEAR, v. To fool, to deceive. 

CAE DE AQUELLA, adv. phr. How fine. 

“CALIFA,” n. California 

CALMANTE (from calmar), n. A red pill. 
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CALZETAS (from calcetines), n. Socks. 

CAMIAR, v. To work. 

CANICA, n. Love 

CANTAR, v. To make talk. 

CAPEAR, v. To understand, to grasp. 

CARGA, n. A shipment of dope. 

CARGO BLANCO, n. A shipment of cocaine or morphine. 

CARLANGO, n. A coat. 

CARRILLAR (from encarronar), v. To molest, to bother, also to 
beat up constantly. 

CARRUCHA (ucha is a common suffix), ». A car. 

CARRUCHAR, v. To be picked up by the police. 

CARTA-MUERTA, n. Someone not liked. 

CHABETA, n. A head. 

CHAMUCO, n. A nembutal in a red capsule; colloquially devil. 

CHANATE (from the word for cow; hence black), . Coffee. 

CHANTARSE (from shanty ard casarse), v. To get married. 

CHAQUIRA, n. A jacket. 

CHAQUITO, n. A decent guy. 

CHISQUEAR, v. To mess up, to blunder. 

CHISQUIDAO (from chisquear), adj. Someone who is crazy. 

CHIVA, n. Anything. adj. Afraid, shy. 

CHIVEAR, v. To be afraid. 

CHOLEAR, v. To shut up. | 

CHOLO, n. A scornful term for one of mixed blood, dark-skinned 
Mexican. 

CHUTIANDO, pres. part. Shooting off your mouth. 

CISCAR, v. To scare off, to frighten. 

CLAVADO (from a coin of the same name), n. A person with illegal 
goods. 

CLEMOS, n. Pennies. 

COCONO, n. To be turkey; that is, to be under narcotic drugs, where- 
as, to take cold turkey is to take the cure. 

COLECTAR, v. To collect dope. 

CONTROL, n. The leader of a gang. 

CORRE, n. A correctional institute. 

CREPA, n. A restroom. 

CRISTALERO, n. A thief who shatters auto windshields. 

CUBRIR, v. To be afraid of. 

CURADAS, #. Kicks. 


see 
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CURANDERA, n. A witch, a healer. 


DA-COLOR (from to give color), v. To find out, to be aware of. 
DE-AQUELLA (variant of CAE DE AQUELLA). 

DE-ALITA (from ala), adv. On the side, easily. 

DE CINCHO, p.pér. For sure. 

DESATONARTE (from desatolondrar), v. To get out of jail. 
DESCUENTE (from descontar), v. Get out. - 
DESTRAMPADO, adj. Crazy. 

DE-VOLE (from volar), adv. In a hurry. 

DOMPE, v. Get off the car. 


ECHEME UN TELEFONAZO. Call me on the telephone. 

EL FUERTON, n. The head man in peddling dope. 

EMPACHO, n. Severe indigestion. 

ENGANCHADO, adj. Americanized. 

ENGABACHADO, ibid. 

ENGANCHOS, nm. Men who hook or deceive peons into working in 
the United States. 

ENJAULAR, v. To fight for one’s friends. 

ENJAULE, ». A theft. 

ENTACUCHARSE (from tacuche), v. To dress up. 

ENYODADO (exposed to yodo, iodine), adj. ‘High’ on Marihuana. 

ES DE AGUA, n. A homo-sexual. 

ESCAMAR, v. To terrorize. 

ESCARCHA (literally frost), ». Cold. 

ESE, interj. Hello. 

ESTA PASODINA, v.pér. It is all right. 

ESTABA TORCIDO, v.phr. I was in jail. 

ESTAMPA (from stamp), m. A photo. 

ESTAMPAR, v. To hit. 

ESTUDIAR, v. To stare at. 

ESTULIAR, v. To stool; to tell on. 


FACHASO, n. A drink. 

FALLON, n. To act up; to act wise. 
FERIA, n. Money, small change. 
FICHERA (from ficha), n. A prostitute. 
FORJAR, v. To hit. 
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FORJE, n. Referring to a girl’s figure. 
FRAJEAR, v. To smoke. 

FREGAL, adj., adv. Many, much. 
FUSCA, n. A gun. 


GABACHO, n. American (contemptuously). Also used for Spaniards 
or any light-haired people. 

GACHO (from French gauche, left-sided, or wrong), n. Bad. 

GATO, n. A hep cat. 

GORILEANDO, pres. part. Trying to be brave while drunk. 

GLOBAS, n. Yellow jackets. 

GRENA LOCA, n.phr. A zoot suiter’s haircut. 

GRINGO (same as gabachog, n. A contemptuous term for an 
American. 


HACER CHEAR, v.phr. To make boring. 

HASPIA, n. A hunger, craving for narcotics. 

HORALE, interj. Watch out, there! Sometimes it means “all right.” 
HORALE CARNAL. Hi, pal. 

HORALE, ESE. Hi, guy. 

HORALE, GATO. Hi, guy. 

HAUCHAR, v. To see; to watch. 


JAINAR (from Aoney), v. To make love. 

JAIPO, ». One who uses morphine. 

JALE, n. A job; also to cheat. 

JAMBO (from jambar), n. The bad men in the picture show; one who 
steals. 

JAULA, 2. A jail. 

JODER, v. To mess around; marital relations. 

JOROBADO (meaning hunchback), ». A marihuana cigarette crudely 
rolled. 

JURA (from jurado), n. The police. 


KOKOMO (variant of Sp. cdécono). 
KOKONO (variant of Sp. cécono). 


LA CORRE (from correccional), n. A correctional school. 
LAMBION (from lamer), n. An informer. 
LAS-TRES, n.phr. Three puffs of marihuana or from a cigarette. 
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LENA, n. A cigarette. 

LENO, n. A guy who takes dope. 
LOCO, n. A dollar. 

LOS, n. Los Angeles. 

LOSCA, n. Los Angeles, California. 
LLANTON, n. A Negro. 


MACHIN, n. Someone who is outstanding, a gang leader; a husband, 
wife, or sweetheart. 

MADERISTA, adj. A liar. 

MALLATE, n. A Negro. 

MANITO, n. A gangster from New Mexico. 

MASTUERZO (because a dark mastuerzo, nasturtium, suggests the 
color of poppy opium), m. Opium. 

ME APANO LA JURA. The police arrested me. 

ME CAE DE AQUELLA. I think she is fine. 

ME CAE PESETA. I don’t like her. 

ME CAE SURA. I don’t like her. 

ME ENJAULARON. They put me in jail. 

ME GUSTA SER VAGO. I like to be a bum: 

ME LA RAYO. He cussed my mother. 

ME VAGUIARON. I got picked up on vagrancy. 

MELENA, n. A hairdo. 

MELENA DE PADROTE, adj.phr. A pimp’s haircut. 

MI PUEBLO ME MANTIENE. My folks support me. 

MOQUETASO (from moquete, blow on the face), nm. A blow in the 
nose. 

MOTEADA (from mota). adj. Ready for smoking. 


MULA, n. A guy who peddles dope. 
NAIFA, n. A knife. 

NEGREROS, n. Slave drivers. 

NO TE FALLES. Don’t get wise. 


PACHUCA, n. A female juvenile delinquent. 
PALOMAS, n. Jailbirds. 

PANDO, n. A. drunk. 

PARAR, v. To buy. 

PARLEAR, v. To talk. 

PASA LA LUMBRE. Pass the dope (the fire). 
PASIENTE, n. A gangster from El Paso. 
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PERRERO, n. A seller of poppy opium. 

PESUNAS, n. Feet. 

PILDORO, n. Someone drunk with aspirins and coke. 
PIMPO (from pimp), n. A person who sells prostitutes. 
PINCEL, adv. Afoot. ; 

PIRUJA, n. A cheap girl, but not a prostitute. 

PISTO, n. A drinking spree. 

PISTEAR, v. To drink. 

PLANCHAR ORBJA, v.phr. To go to sleep. 


QUE CHICLOSO (another name for caramel, or chewing gum), ‘adj. 
phr. How sharp, good. 

QUE GACHO, adv.phr. How terrible. 

QUE RELAJO, n.phr. What a dirty trick. 

QUE SUAVE, adv. phr. How nice. 

QUE SURA, adv. phr. How cheap. 

QUEBRADA, n. A break, an opportunity, an opening. 

QUEMON (from quemar), v. To try. 

QUIERES UNOS KIKIS? Do you want some drags of the marihuana? 


REBOTE, n. A game. 

REFINAR, v. To eat. 

RELISAR, v. To release. 

RESTA, a. A restaurant. 

RIFA (from grifa), nm. Marihuana. 

ROLAS, n. Playing records. 

RUCO, A, n. The husband, an old man; also an old woman, or any- 
one in authority. 

RUMER, n. A smuggler. 


SABLAZO, n. A loan. 

SAFO. The same to you. 

SANTO NINO, n.phr. A blackjack. 

SE CREE MUY CASTI. He thinks he’s a real lover. 

SE FILEREA, SE SUENA. Te takes dope by needle. 

SE LAS TRUENA (from trueno). He takes it. 

SE PONE AVIADOR. He gets intoxicated. 

SONADO, adj. To be under the influence of drugs. 

SON COSAS DE LA VIDA. That’s life. 

SORIAS, n. Tortillas. 

SPIG (variant of the coinage spic), m. A contemptuous term for 
Mexicans. 
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SUBMARINO, n. A yellow barbituate pill. 
SUROTA, n. A louse. 


TALLA, n. A tie. 

TANQUE, n. The jail. 

TA?PITA (from tapa), n. A hat. 

TE TORCIERON. They took you in. 

TEA, nm. Marihuana. 

TEKARO, n. A guy who uses the needle. 

TIENDA DE RAYA, n.pér. A credit store. 

TIRAR CHANCLA, v.phr. To dance; literally to let your slippers go. 

TIRILI, n. A hoodlum. 

TOLIDO, n. The toilet. 

TOQUES, n. Shocks. 

TORCER, v. To be put in jail. 

TOREARLA, v. To defy the law. 

TORNILLO DE MENTE, #. A brain screw. 

TOSTA (abbreviation of tostén), n. Fifty cents. 

TRAFICAR, v. To walk. 

TRAGO, n. A nip. 

TRAMOS, n. Trousers. 

TRES GALLASOS (derived from gallo meaning rooster and azo mean- 
ing large), n.phr. Drags. 

TRUCHA. Be smart. 


VACHA (variant of bacha). 

VACILON, n. A flirt; someone who is funny. 
VAINILLEROS, n. Heroin dealers. 

VAISA (variant of bdaiza). 

VAMOS A JAINAR. Let’s go make love. 

VAMOS AL TRINCHE. Let’s get some marihuana. 
VASCULAR, v. To stool; to tell. 

VIROL (corruption of frijol), n. Beans. 


WATCHO. I look. 


YA ESTUVO. That’s all; it’s all over. 
YEDO, PODO, YESCA, n. Marihuana. 
YO SOY BANDOLERO. I am a bandit. 


Texas Western College 











FROM FOLK TALE TO FOOTLIGHTS 


| By 
Mary Strout 


productions have come from legendary material, from folklore. 

They may not realize, however, how many changes in the basic 
material have been necessary to put it in a form with box office appeal. 
Folklore is meaty. Some of the ingredients are a bit strong. Propor- 
tions may need to be altered to present a palatable dish. Seasoning is 
needed, ‘perhaps. To illustrate this literary processing, I shall show 
how material in a Russian folktale was converted into a poem of 
literary merit, and thence into an opera. The three forms, of the same 
tale, are all translations from Russian. 

Tales of the Tsar Saltan, a fairy tale opera by Rimsky-Korsakov, 
was performed in German in the summer of 1959 in the city of 
Cologne. I did not understand German well enough, unfortunately, to 
catch some details of the story when I attended the performance. My 
lack of the language was actually most fortunate because I later 
sought to learn more of the plot by examining the original. That was 
the rub: what was the original for this charming opera? 

Pushkin’s poem, from which the opera had been adapted by V. I. 
Byelski, was not immediately available. I did, however, find a book 
of Russian folk tales containing the story of the Tsar Saltan. The tale 
was so long and redundant that there was a big gap between it and 
the stage production I had seen. Where had the condensing and the 
simplifying occurred? Pushkin was responsible for part of it. Byelski, 
the librettist for Rimsky-Korsakov’s opera, was responsible even more 
so, since parts of the poem were not practicable for stage presentation. 

Examination of Russian folklore, the source for the opera about 
Tsar Saltan, has not furnished conclusive evidence of the origin of the 
narrative. Where did the Russian folk tale come from?? 


LL LOVERS OF THEATRE and opera are aware that many of these 


*Russian folktales were not collected for printing until near the end of the 
eighteenth century, Post Wheeler says in Russian Wonder Tales, p. 10. Y. M. 
Sokolov sets the date even later, at the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
“Special records of the productions of folklore” come from two English travellers 
in Russia: Richard James who collected historical songs in 1619-20, and a man 
by the name of Collins who recorded two tales in 1660 and 1669. Before the 
seventeenth century, isolated fragments indicated the existence of oral poetry 
since the first centuries of Russia. “Historiography of Folkloristics” in Russian 
Folklore, Sokolov. 
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The story as unfolded on the Cologne stage follows: 


A Tsar overhears three sisters confiding what they would 
do if so lucky as to marry the Tsar. The youngest said she 
would bear him a fine son. The Tsar marries her and leaves for 
war. While he is away, the Tsaritsa bears his son, Guidon. The 
jealous sisters and their friend Babaricha ply with drink the 
messenger who is to convey to the Tsar news of his heir. They 
alter the letter he carries so that it says his wife has given 
birth to a monster. The sad Tsar does not return to his pining 
wife. After some years the sisters forge a second letter, as 
from the Tsar, ordering his wife and offspring to be placed in a 
barrel to be thrown into the sea. 

The barrel is ultimately cast up on a deserted island and 





Henry Weber, in his introduction to Tales of the East, Book I, pp. IX-XII, 
said that nothing was more fallacious than to trace the importation of ancient 
tales to a single channel. He considered ancient India their mother country. 
He believed the oldest collection was known as the Fables of Vishnusarman, 
translated from the Sanskrit in the sixth century. 

Max Miiller, too, in his article “On the Migration of Fables,” The Contempo- 
rary Review, Vol. XIV, Apr.-July, 1870, p. 574, said that hundred of fables origi- 
nated in India. Many, carefully selected by Buddhist priests, were carried to 
Persian courts, then to Arabia. From that country they were widely diffused, 
there being high roads of migration from east to west. He referred, also, to less 
trodden paths in the Crusaders’ journeys. “Even the inroads of Mongolian tribes 
into Russia and the east of Europe kept up a literary bartering.” 

Richard F. Burton made a detailed study of European and Asian variants 
of the particular tale I examined. In his Supplemental Nights To the Book of the 
Thousand Nights and a Night, Vol. III, he gives the story called “The Two Sis- 
ters Who Envied Their Cadette,” pp. 491-549. Later he furn’shes a number of 
variants: medieval European, Italian, modern Arabic, North African tribal, 
modern Greek, Albanian, Breton, German, Icelandic, Bengali, and Buddhist, 
pp. 617-648. In some of the variants the young wife is maligned by the mother- 
in-law, or even by co-wives. It is a primitive, uncomplicated tale, an ancient 
Buddhist version which Burton considered the basis for all of the variants. The 
simplest form was found in Dr. Mitra’s Sanskrit Buddhist Literature of Nepal. 
(Calcutta: 1822, pp. 65-66.) The story follows briefly: 

King Brahmadatta picked up a destitute, simple-minded girl and made her 
his favorite wife. His other wives cruelly cheated her at her first delivery. They 
blindfolded her, threw her twin sons into the river, and told her she had given 
birth only to a lump of flesh. She was banished. Later a fisherman presented to 
the court two infants who bore a resemblance to the king. The queen refused to 
return to the court, living with her father until his death. Afterward she travelled 
from place to place in the habit of a devotee until the king, finding her at last 
at Benares, restored her to his court with honour. 

Burton believed this Buddhist tale to be the original form of the “Envious 
Sisters,”—that it ended with the restoration of the children and the established 
innocence of the mother. The second part of the “Envious Sisters,” dealing with 
magic objects and animals with unusual skills, is an addition found in hundreds 
of popular stories. These elements were fused with the simple Buddhist version to 
appear in the many later variants. 
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broken open by the youth. Fashioning a bow and arrow, he 
kills a kite pursuing a swan (a princess under a spell). The 
next morning Guidon and his mother awoke to a beautiful city 
which has miraculously appeared. A ship and merchants call at 
the island on their way to Tsar Saltan’s realm. The swan trans- 
forms Guidon into a bee which hides on the ship. 

The sad Tsar, meanwhile returned to his evil sisters-in-law, 
hears the merchants’ tales of the magic city on the island. Be- 
cause he wishes to go there, the evil sisters divert him by in- 
venting tales of greater wonders: a squirrel which cracks golden 
nuts; thirty-three knights that spring from the foaming waves. 
The merchants, however, assure the Tsar that even those won- 
ders will be found on the island—when and if he visits it. As 
the Tsar becomes more curious, the evil women are frightened, 
suspecting the magic power of the Swan-Princess. The bee 
stings the wicked women and flies back. 

Guidon, on the island again, longs for a wife. He asks the 
swan to lead him to a princess of whom he has heard. His loving 
words release the swan from an evil spell and she becomes her 
true self, the Swan-Princess: 

The Tsaritsa blesses the young couple, then finds joy when 
Tsar Saltan and his courtiers visit the island. The Tsar, over- 
joyed at being reunited with his wife, refrains from the cruel 
punishment which the evil sisters had warranted. 


Examination of the three forms of the tale has shown the change 
and the adaption necessary in converting folk material into a sophisti- 
cated stage production. Although the processing involved much 
condensation of folk material, much change in proportion of the in- 
gredients, the basic folk elements were retained. The tale is that of 
envious sisters who slander the youngest sister by reporting that she 
has given birth to a monster (or animal). 

In the following analysis of the Tsar Saltan versions, | am indebted 
to Mr. Stith Thompson for his classification of tale-types in his The 
Folktale, and for his arrangement of motifs in Motif-Index of Folk- 
Literature. 

Actually three basic tales, of slandered wives, appear in the Tsar 
Saltan story: The Maiden Without Hands, Type 706; The Three 
Golden Sons, Type 707; and Our Lady’s Child, Type 710. In Type 706 
there is the situation of a woman with a new-born child being cast 
adrift in a boat because a jealous person has changed a letter, an- 
nouncing that the woman had born a monster. Chaucer’s Man of Law’s 
Tale employs this incident—a motif popular in the Middle Ages. 

The opening of the Tsar Saltan story, however, follows closely The 
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Three Golden Sons, Type 707. The Tsar, looking for a wife, overhears 
the boasts of three sisters if each were to win him. The youngest, whom 
he later marries, promises triplets with golden hair, a star on the 
forehead, and a chain around the neck. (A similar elegance is promised 
in the Russian story). When her children are born they are thrown 
into a stream; in the folk version of Saltan they are stolen by a witch. 

In Our Lady’s Child, Type 710, the woman’s children are stolen 
one by one, as Baba Yaga the witch hid them away in Saltan. 

Motifs involved are: Unnatural cruelty of relatives, So. (see also K 
2212); Casting off of wife and child into an open boat, S 431.1 (see 
also S 432); and Abandoning of children, S 301. Also, motifs of false 
accusations—the slander of animal birth, T 554 and K 2115; and 
Calumniated birth, K 2110.1, are involved. 

The fact that the youngest daughter, the Tsarina, is eventually 
restored to her husband reveals another motif: The victorious youngest 
child, L 50. I believe that her ultimate happiness involves the motif of 
Triumph of the weak, L 300. 

A great many motifs of magic were involved. Under the grouping 
transformation is motif D 361.1, Swan Maidens. In the folk version of 
Saltan the Swan Maiden did not appear. But in Pushkin’s poem and 
in the opera, this character did appear, replacing many of the magic 
objects of the folktale. There seems io be a relationship, in her role, 
to the Tale-type 313, a girl as helper in the hero’s flight. Although 
there was no flight involved for Guidon, he was in difficulty; the Swan 
Maiden assisted him. 

Disenchantment involved the Swan Maiden. In both the Pushkin 
version and the opera, the character was originally a human being who 
had been transformed into a swan, by a wizard, D 150. Guidon’s 
ultimate declaration of love released the spell and she returned to her 
original, human form. Motif D 791.2.1—disenchantment by a lover, 
D735-d. by a kiss, and D 732-Loathly Lady, are applicable. 

The young Guidon is transformed in all three versions, the motif 
D 671, Transformation flight, being involved. In the folktale and 
Pushkin’s poem he returns to his father’s court as a midge, a fly, and 
a bee. In the opera he returns only once, as a bee. The magic power is 
inherent in the hero. 

Magic objects abound. Tale-types employed are: Type 564—M. 

providing purse; and 

Type 565—M. mill 
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Motifs apparent are D 1206—M. axe; D 1209.4—-M. hammer (see 
also Type 308); D 1175.2—M. flint and steel (see also D 1421.1.2, 
flint and steel summoning genie—or magic tools); and D 1131.1 
—M. mill and palace built for Guidon 

Motiis of magic in animals present are B 120—Wise animal; B 210—- 
Speaking animal. The cat which sings and tells stories fits both; 
B 312—Gift of helpful animal, the squirrel which cracks m. nuts; 
B 175—M. fish; B i124—Wise fish; and 
B 470—Helpful fish. These last three categories take care of the 

Pike, only briefly mentioned in the folk version. He was responsible 

for the appearance of the magic purse. (The pike was a fish of great 

reputation in northern mythology. Through him wishes could be fui- 
filled. Cf. The Fisherman in Arabian Nights, and The Fisherman’s 

Wife in Grimm’s collection.) 

Another grouping of motifs are in the category of marvels: 

F 813.3—Extraordinary fruits (nuts with emerald kernels); F 771 

—Ex. castle instantaneously built by magic tools; F 941.1— 

City disappeared through wizard’s spell. Swan Maiden makes it 
reappear. 

The selections in which I compare the manipulation of these folk 
elements are: the Russian folk tale, or skazki, as it appears in Post 
Wheeler’s Russian Wonder Tales; Alexander Pushkin’s narrative poem, 
The Tale of the Tsar Saltan; and Rimsky-Korsakov’s opera, Tales of 
the Tsar Saltan, with V. I. Byelski’s libretto based on the Pushkin 
poem. 

The three versions begin with young Tsar Saltan listening at the 
window of a home in which three daughters tell what each would 
give the Tsar if she should be fortunate to marry him. (Eavesdrop- 
ping was an accepted device in many old tales.) In the folk tale, 
the youngest daughter would bear the Tsar “seven beautiful sons, each 
with legs golden to the knee, arms silver to the elbow, and stars in 
their hair.” (A star on the brow of a babe was a mark of royalty.) 
In the Pushkin poem and in the opera, a strong son was the promise. 
In the folk tale there were three pregnancies, each resulting in multiple 
births. 

In the folk tale, the Tsaritsa’s triplets are replaced by three kit- 
tens; her next-born, twins, are replaced by two puppies. The third 
birth was of twins. One of these she hid in her sleeve but the other 
was replaced by a stick of wood. In the poem and opera, the single 
birth was merely falsely described in the forged letter to the Tsar. 
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In all three versions the two older sisters, as malefactors, are aided 
by a third person. The folk tale gives us Baba Yaga, the witch, a 
favorite character in Russian miraculous tales.* In the other two 
versions, the sisters’ aide is Babaricha, an older “friend’’ who seems to 
be a part of the household. The stem “Baba” appears in the varied 
names. In the folk tale and the poem, the older sisters do not become 
jealous until after the young one’s fortunate marriage. But in the 
opera they mistreat her before the Tsar has entered the story. The 
curtain rises on the young one scrubbing the floor. The Cinderella 
theme is most obvious in the opera. 

The punishment meted to the innocent Tsaritsa varies. In the 
early version she is to be put into a chest and cast into the sea. The 
Tsar consigns only his wife, unaware that she has a baby boy hidden 
in her sleeve. In the poem, the Tsaritsa and her baby were immedi- 
ately set adrift in a sealed barrel. In the opera this punishment does 
not occur until the child is eight or nine years old. 

The Tsar, in his reactions, was in each version that of a man of 
patience. In the folk tale he forgives the first two reported animal 
births, returning twice to his wife. Only after the third lie does he- 
send the order for her disposal. He eventually comes home to marry 
the eldest sister. His attitude toward the altered household is not 
stressed. At the end of the story, however, he insists on visiting the 
miraculous island, stating to the hateful sisters that he is “a tsar, not 
a child.” 

In the Pushkin poem he seems more cowed. Each time the sailing 
merchants call at his palace, he is pictured as a lonely man on the 
throne, with the envious sisters and Babaricha sitting close beside 
him, to watch his every glance, or they 


Sit like toads behind the throne 
Watching Tsar Saltan alone. 


They are ever alert to surpass the merchants’ stories with fictions of 
their own. In the poem the courtiers are discreetly silent, always, be- 


*In pre-Christian beliefs of Slavic peoples, Baba Jaga [sic] was a man-eating 
witch. Although some believed she kept guard over the founts of “Living Water,” 
which was restorative, she was generally considered utterly malevolent and 
always hungering after human flesh. In folk tales she was described as living 
in a hut which stood on cock’s legs, and which was surrounded by palings 
of the bones of her victims. W. R. S. Ralston, in Russian Folk-Tales, considered 
the Baba Yaga the most prominent among the strange figures of the skazkas. 
Afanasief said the word “Yaga” answered to the Sanskrit “ahi”: snake. Shchepkin 
connected the name with the word meaning “to brawl,” “to scold.” 
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cause everyone, including the Tsar, is afraid of the women. At the 
end of the poem, however, the Tsar is determined to visit the island, 
saying to them, 


“I’m a ruler, not a child!” 
In a voice by no means mild— 

“T go now!” he cries. “No more!” 
Stamps his foot, and slams the door. 


In the opera it is the Tsar’s deep mourning for his wife which is em- 
phasized. His conflict with the “in-laws” is not stressed. 

The second part of the Tsar Saltan theme deals with the miracu- 
lous island whre the Tsaritsa and her son Guidon had been cast ashore. 
The old folk tale richly employs the motif of magic. The baby’s 
amazing growth, in a matter of hours, gave him strength to break 
open the barrel. He found a magic purse containing a flint and steel. 
When he strikes them, by “the Order of the Pike” a magic hammer 
and saw build a palace for him. Later they build a self-grinding mill.) 
Then a golden column up and dowh which a learned cat climbs. Later 
the magic tools provide « squirrel which cracks golden nuts. Finally, 
they build a ship which carries him and his mother back to the Tsar. 

In Pushkin’s poem, there is much less emphasis on magic objects 
but more on the idea of enchantment. Instead of tools, it is a swan 


which grants Guidon his wishes (he had killed a kite about to pounce ° 


upon the swan). In the poem a city (palace) suddenly appears in 
the morning. This particular wonder is perhaps prefabricated! The 
squirrel later materializes, and the swan has thirty-three gleaming 
knights ride in on the waves. 

In the opera, the miraculous achievements are those which can 
be effected on a stage. The city (painted on the cyclorama) material- 
izes before one’s gaze as the stage lighting brings the scene into focus. 


The swan bids the city rise—the stage electrician cooperates. The :: 


city which the kite (sorcerer) had caused to sink into the sea is now 
“liberated.” 

In the folk tale the Tsar thrice insists on visiting the island of 
miracles. As a final deception, to dim the island’s lure, the evil sisters 
tell him of an underground room in the forest. In it are six Tsar- 
evitches, with golden legs and silver arms. The ship merchants, the 
go-between in all versions, recount this story to the Tsaritsa when they 
return to the island. She then tells Guidon of their past, and the two 
set out in a ship (made for them by the axe and hammer). They find 
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the hiding place; it is, of course, the home of the witch, Baba Yaga, 
who had hidden the babies—three, then two, and the last one. The 
Tsaritsa washes six little soiled shirts, six used plates, and hides her- 
self. The little Tsarevitches return to the room, and look for their 
unknown helper. The reunion, with its prelude, is like the homecoming 
of the dwarfs in the Snow White story, and it is an element quite 
absent from the other two presentations. The seven sons and their 
mother then sail to the kingdom of the Tsar. He recognizes the chil- 
dren with the golden legs as the fulfillment of his bride’s promise. 
The Tsar seals the happy reunion by ordering the evil sisters to be 
nailed into a chest to be thrown into the sea. 

The poem and opera end on a note of young romance. In Pushkin’s 
poem, the Tsar finally sails to the wonder island. But to bring about 
this decision, and to neuttalize »the ;lies'of the sisters and their friend 
Babaricha, it had been necessary for Guidon to go three times to the 
Tsar’s Kingdom: first’ as a midge, next as a fly, and at last as a bee, 
biting and stinging the enemy. When the Tsar arrives at the island, 
those females have tagged along. Just before their arrival, Guidon 
had pensively told the swan he wished to marry a faraway princess 
famed for her loveliness. His wish breaks the enchantment, the swan 
becomes the Swan-Princess, and they are betrothed. Guidon’s mother 
and the: Tsar are reunited, and in his happiness Tsar Saltan forgives 
the somewhat cowed malefactors. 

In Rimsky-Korsakov’s opera, Guidon went to the Tsar’s court 
only once, as a bee. He buzzed and darted about the stage, sting- 
ing the three hateful women into subdued behavior. This action took 
place to the accompaniment of.‘‘The Flight of the Bumble Bee” (evok- 
ing memories of those violin lessons during our more callow days). 

The scene changes to the island and the audience sees the swan 
convertéd into a beautiful princess. Her white gown, full of tiny 
stars, is quite right for her wedding dress. The Tsar and his courtiers 
land from their ship, and the reunion of the older couple and the wed- 
ding of the younger are climjaxed by a sumptuous feast. It was of 
interest to see that the festive board was laden with great links of 
every imaginable kind of German sausage. The scene was in Wonder- 
land, but the staging was done in Cologne! 

Changes from folklore to an opera, for stage production, involved 
not only the omission or condensing of material. Certain elements 
were added. These were the intangibles, the contribution of a poet 
and of a musician. D. S. Mirsky considered that Pushkin’s poem 
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Tsar Saltan was the masterpiece of Russian poetry, that it possessed 
“the virtue of freedom from irrelevancies of emotion and symbol.” 
He believed that Pushkin made every effort, in this period of his writ- 
ing, to stylize his poetry, to omit any trace of ‘his own personality. 
Doing so, however, could not hide the artist’s stamp. The poem is 
classical in its retention of only relevant material. In praising the 
poem, Mirsky said that it was not “frivolous, witty nér humorous.” 
Personally, I can not believe that it has no humor. Isn't there a wry 
humor in a Tsar’s being henpecked by three women? When he final- 
ly defies them and leaves, Pushkin said he slammed the door. And 
after he had shown this independence and really journeyed to the 
island, those three women accompanied him! 

Again, when Guidon tells the swan he is sad for want of wife, her 
answer has a bit of home-spun humor, I feel: 


“Be it so!—But not hand-knit 
Is a wife, like some wool mit 
That one tears or throws away, 
Or keeps merely for a day. 
I would give thee good advice! 
It is better to think twice!” 
After Pushkin described the happy reunion on the island, and the 
celebration, he ends the poem 


And Saltan in rev’ry sunk, 
Fell asleep, that night, quite drunk. 


Perhaps adaptation of Pushkin’s poem gave an even better oppor- 
tunity for the delicate additions, the accent, which a musician and 
his librettist could achieve. Rimsky-Korsakov and Byelski apparently 
were completely harmonious as a professional team. Byelski greatly 
admired Pushkin’s work and imitated the poet’s style as closely as 
possible. If the composer suggested the smallest shred or detail, Byel- 
ski seized it and made something of it in the dramatization.* 

Rimski-Korsakov, too, admired Pushkin. In speaking regretfully 
of his own too-casual schooling, the composer said that of literary 
works, he had read all of Pushkin.® 


*D. S. Mirsky, A History of Russian Literature, New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1949, pp. 93-94. 

*N. A. Rimski-Korsakoff, My Musical Life, trans. Judith A. Joffe, 2nd ed., rev., 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1924, p. 320. 

*Ibid., p. 30. : 
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Rimski-Korsakov knew that the Tsar Saltan music must suggest 
both the realistic and the fantastic. The realistic was to be projected 
through the vocal music; the fantastic, through the instrumental. (I 
consider the frenzied tune of “The Flight of the Bumble Bee” an illu- 
stration of that device.) He gave his recitatives a special characteristic 
of fairy tale naiveté. r 

The composer began the Prologue and each act with a brief trum- 
pet fanfare which “had the meaning of an invitation to see and hear 
the act. . . .a device quite original and suitable for a fairy tale.” Per- 
haps one of the most appealing of those intangibles which the music- 
ian added was a particular song: “In memory of our nurse... . I 
took the melody of the lullaby she had sung to my children for the 
nurses (in the opera) rocking little Guidon to sleep.”®' 

The folk tale cannot possess this touch of the artist: it is anybody’s 
tale—everybody’s tale. But the poet Pushkin’s with his feeling for 
restraint and discipline, selected wisely from source material. And 
to his selection, Rimski-Korsakov, with the aid of one of Russian 
opera’s great librettists, added the ultimate color and nuance. The 
opera Tale of the Tsar Saltan was an artistic achievement. But that 
old Russian folk tale—that was good stuff, too. 

*Ibid., p. 321. 

Texas Technological College 





INDEX OF AMERICAN FOLK LEGENDS 


The newly created Center for the Study of Comparative 
Folklore and Mythology at the University of California at 
Los Angeles has announced the preparation of a standard 
index of American folk legends, under the direction of 
Wayland D. Hand. In addition to treating the predominant 
Anglo-American stocks of legendry, the staff of the Center 
will also index foreign stocks that have lived on in the new 
homeland. The Center will be grateful for bibliographical 
references to deposits of local legends of all kinds, and 
also saints legends, particularly such as may be found in 
ephemera! publications and other fugitive sources. 














CHARLES GUITEAU 
by F. W. Bradley 


These t\so versions of the “Ballad of Charles Guiteau” have turned 
up in South Carolina. The first one is from Mrs. Julia P. Long of 
Silverstreet, South Carolina, who “sang it as a girl.” The second is 
from Mrs. George Young of Fairfax, South Carolina. Both are writ- 
ten from memory and were sung fifty and sixty years ago. For a 
full discussion of this ballad see Frank C. Brown’s North Carolina 
Folklore, Volume II, pp. 572-578. 


I 


“I went to James A. Garfield— 

He had taken me to be his friend; 
I shot a bullet through him 

That caused his fatal end. 

It was at the big depot; 

I thought I’d make my escape, 

But Providence being against me 

I found I was too late. 


CHORUS 


‘(My name is Charles Guiteau, my name I'll never deny; 
Though I leave my aged parents in sorrow for to die. 


But little did they think I while in my youthful bloom 
Would be taken to the scaffold, to meet my fatal doom. 


“T was standing at the depot, 
As in my usual form; 

The police stepped up to me, 
And taking me by the arm, 
He led me to the prison, 
The door flew open wide; 
My heart, it sank within me 
For the law I must abide. 


“My sister came to the prison 
To bid me a last good-bye; 
She threw her arms around me, 
‘Dear Brother, you must die! 
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For the murderer of James A. Garfield 
Must climb the scaffold high. 

On the 30th day of June 

Say to all a lasi sood-bye’.” 


II 


“Come, all you Christian people, 
Wherever you may be, 

And likewise pcy attention 
To these few lines from me. 

For the murder of James A. Garfield 
I am condemmed to die 

On the thirtieth day of June 
Upon a scaffold high. 


“My name is Charles Guiteau, 
My name I will never deny; 
I leave my aged parents 
In sorrow to die. 
But little did I think, 
When in my youthful bloom 
That I would be led to the scaffold 
To meet this fatal doom. 


“It was down by the old depot 
I tried to make an escape, 

But Providence (was) against me— 
I found it was too late. 

Then I was taken as a prisoner 
While in my youthful bloom, 

And now I am led to the scaffold 
To meet my fatal doom. 


“Now I am on the scaffold; 
I bid you all adieu. 

The hangman is ready, waiting, 
It’s a quarter after two. 

The black cap is on my forehead; 
I am never more to see; 

But when I am dead and buried, 
Dear Lord, remember me.” 


Columbia, South Carolina 





A NOTE ON “SWEET JANE” 
by Jim Lee - 


The headnote in North Carolina Folklore (11, 608) says that the 
song “Sweet Jane” is “a ballad of California gold fever times, ap- 
parently, very likely circulated as a stall print, though it has never 
been found as such.” It turns out, however, that the song is about 
the Australian gold fields and was written first as a poem and pub- 
lished, in 1855, in a volume called American Rhymes. 

In August, 1958, Mrs. Mae Walker, a student in Professor Mary 
C. Parler’s folklore class at the University of Arkansas, discovered a 
copy of American Rhymes in the possession of a Mrs. Ara Ash. Mrs. 
Walker copied the title page, the headnote to the poem, and the poem 
itself. All these things are interesting in the light of the conjecture by 
Belden and Hudson in North Carolina Folklore. The title page reads: 


American Rhymes 


All Original 


by 
A Southern Poet 


Printed at Knoxville, Tenn. 
by John B. G. Kinsloe 
1855 


The headnote and song follow: 
A True Song 


The following lines were composed after having a conversation 
with a very intelligent gentleman, who had just returned from the 
gold mines in Australia. He gave the author a full history of a 
young man that went to Australia from the state of South Carolina. 
After bidding a long farewell to all his friends and his own sweet 
Jane, he set sail for the land of gold, where he spent three years 
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in hard labor in the mines. He lived very economical—procured a 
fortune—and returned to his own native home, and married the 
girl of his choice. 


Farewell! sweet girl, for I must start 
Across the foaming sea; 

My trunk is now on Johnson’s barque, 
With all my company. 


Do not weep, sweet lovely Jane; 
Come dry those tearful eyes; 

I will return to you again, 
Unless your Willie dies. 


I see the sails upon the barque— 

They all are ready now; 

Give one sweet kiss before I start 
The mighty deep to plow. 


She wet my lips with flowing tears— 
Then I did kiss her hand; 

Oh! think of me, sweet Willie dear, 
When in a foreign land. 


My bosom felt a feeling then 
It never felt before; 

I went on board with Johnson’s men, 
And left my native shore. 


“Farewell to thee my native land,” 
And all I’ve left behind— 

For I must plow the ocean sand, 
To hunt a golden mine. 


Eight weeks we sailed upon the sea, 
Across the billows wide; 

The crew was full of mirth and glee— 
But still my bosom sighed. 


One morning, at the break of day, 
We landed on the shore; 

Then to the mines we wound our way 
To dig the golden ore. 


The first two years I labored hard, 
In digging up my wealth; 

I lived on bread and salty lard— 
But never lost my health. 
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I loaded up my trunk with gold, 
And then I thought of Jane; 

Then anxious thoughts did homeward roll, 
While I re-crossed the main. 


For many weeks we sailed along, 
Upon the stormy deep; 

One night I thought we all were gone— 
The captain was asleep. 


At last we hove in sight of land, 
At my own native town; 

Then our good Captain did command 
To take the rigging down. 


At five o’clock we heard the roar 
From out the cannon’s mouth; 
Then we were welcomed to the shore, 

Of my own sunny South. 


I saw a crowd of lovely girls 
Come marching to the ship; 

I saw sweet Jane, with al! her curls— 
Then I began to skip. 


I flew and met her on the walk— 
My soul was filled with charms; 
Both were so full we could not talk— 
I caught her in my arms. 


We marched along the marble street, 
Up to her father’s door; 

There all the crowd looked nice and neat, 
While standing on the floor. 


The Parson read the marriage law, 
That bound us both for life; 
Now Jane is mine, without a flaw— 

A sweet and lovely wife. 





The Library of Congress Catalogue lists American Rhymes and says 
that inscribed on the title page, in ink, is the notation that the book 
was copyrighted by Thomas Rooney. I have been unable to discover 
anything about Rooney in histories of any of the Southern states. 
If “Sweet Jane” is any indication, the quality of his poetry is not high, 
but apparently this song became quite popular. It has been collected 
in Kentucky, Virginia, New York, Missouri, and Arkansas. 


North Texas State College 








GEORGE W. CABLE’S THEORY AND USE OF 
FOLK SPEECH 


by Griffith T. Pugh 


The purpose of the present paper is to show briefly what George 
W. Cable considered to be the proper use of dialect in imaginative 
writings, to exhibit by reading two or three passages from the author’s 
own work what his practice was, and to make certain observations 
concerning the significance of Cable’s theory and practice. 

Although it is not unduly difficult to establish George W. Cable’s 
theory concerning dialect, in no single writing did he make a com- 
plete and systematic statement of his beliefs concerning the proper 
rendition of the words of the folk in song and story. Before attempt- 
ing to establish his theory of dialect, it would be well to observe his 
theory of the novelist’s art; for embraced in his conception of that art 
is his idea of the proper use of dialect in imaginative writing. 

In the “Editor's Symposium” of Current Literature, which Cable 
edited, is expressed the judgment that the “perfect novelist has not 
yet emerged. . . .” The discussion continues thus: 


The work of the best of all good novelists falls short of unassailable 
perfection whenever in the course of a story it strikes that discord in 
the mind of the reader—the lay reader, if you please—which provokes 
him to say, not in idle caprice, but in sincere disappointment, ‘No 
man would ever do a thing like that.’ The imperfection in such art 
does not lie in the human improbability of the fictitious act or inci- 
dent. The lay reader knows well enough how very probable the im- 
probable is—-how possible is the habitually—supposed impossible— 
in human character. The imperfection lies in the failure of the narra- 
tor to prepare the mind of the reader sufficiently for the acceptance 
of a thing ordinarily so improbable. The improbable is not what is 
resented; what is resented is the incredible—the failure to present 
the improbable convincingly . . . (p. 388). 

In a word, whether as to sensationalism or improbability, our just 
demand is that an author shall secondarily be true to nature, but 
primarily true to art. That is, that he shall so write as to get the full 
and honorable consent of our intelligence to fancy, not necessarily to 
believe, that things occurred, or men and women spoke and acted, 
so and so; to the happy and profitable arousement of the appropriate 
emotions in us (p. 389). 


In an article entitled “Extracts from a Story-Teller’s Dictionary,” 


*XXI (May, 1897), 386-389. 
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which appeared in The Chap-Book,? Cable tells of a group reading 
stories in Paradise Woods, close by his Northampton home, Tarry- 
awhile: 


None of us cared to ask the common question, how much of the 
story was fact, how much fiction. Enough that it had given itself to 
the treasury not of our information, but of our emotions and affections, 
and that the inward stirrings it had brought us were right and good 
(p. 412). 


Later, in the same article, he writes: 


Lastly, what we call fiction is but a refinement of truth harmoni- 
ously concentrated and foreshortened—yes, and diaphanously clothed 
with fiction, from beneath which it presents to, and pre-eminently for, 
our emotions the varieties of life, only rearranged with an economy 
impossible in actual experience . . . Truth is the diamond; fiction is 
one style of cutting and setting it (p. 418). 


There is one other extended passage, taken from the “Editor’s 
Symposium” of Current literature,? which is needed to round out 
the treatment of Cable’s theory of dialect: 


“. . . Yet you may hear men, concerning so small a fraction of the 
literary art as the use of dialect, arguing as if they, or else as if those 
opposed to them in debate, believed in the literary rendition of dialect 
purely for the sake of its rendition. You may find certain ones not 
only dissecting phonetic renderings with a refinement of discrimina- 
tion with which science may have much, but art rightly has nothing, 
to do, but furthermore demanding the most searching reproduction of 
every tone and accent that characterizes any particular locality, time 
or class portrayed. Why may it not be declared and universally under- 
stood, at once and henceforth, that in imaginative literature dialect, 
at least, is not for dialect’s sake? 

“Neither is it for science’s sake. When science, as in the study 
of folk-lore, deals with it for informational purposes, that is another 
matter. But in verse or fiction, in any imaginative writings, dialect 
is not produced for its informational value, and is not on that score 
bound to be correct, much less to be complete. Being produced for 
entertainment its rendition may be all the better for not being ex- 
haustively accurate. It is never the business of art to tell the whole 
of anything . . . yet on this same score that dialect is for entertain- 
ment it is essential that, however incompletely it may convey the 
whole truth, it must never belie the truth . . . It is probably always 
best that dialect should be sketched rather than photographed” (p. 
193). 


*V (Sept. 15, 1896), 411-422. 
"XXII (Sept., 1897), 193-200. 
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No restatement, after these several quotations, seems needed. 

Now, let us turn to Cable’s own use of dialect in his imaginative 
writings. His use, we will find, is especially skillful, and it is in con- 
formity with his theory. From long association with Negroes and 
Creoles and careful attention to their peculiariaties of expression and 
inflection, the author has mastered the patois of both races. 

Professor Arlin Turner, in his recent admirable book, George W. 
Cable: A Biography,* observes of the dialect in “Sieur George,” Cable’s 
first story to be published in a national magazine, that: 


The flavor of the dialect is unobstrusive but unmistakable in its 
effect. Through the simple French phrases and the occasional gallicized 
pronunciations the reader is reminded that the people are French and 
talk in French, but the best effects come from such expressions as “he 
addresses to him a few remarks,” by which the language is suggested 
without a burdensome transcription (p. 57). 


In his next story Cable continues to experiment with dialect, having 
learned. to quote Professor Turner again, “that without burdening the 
reader he could give the flavor of the Creoles’ speech in either French 
or English. His inclination was to strive for the literal accuracy .. . 
but . . . his editors cautioned him to simplify the dialect (p. 59).” He 
was not always so successful in restraining himself as his editors and 
certainly some of his readers might have wished. In his novel The 
Grandissimes he represents the speech of several different types living 
in New Orleans, and in a later novel Dr. Sevier he seems in a sense 
to have extended himself to include the dialect of the Creoles, Irish, 
Italian, German, and backwoodsman, with variations and graduations 
for good measure. Perhaps the most formidable of his short stories in 
the use of dialect is “Cafe des Exiles,” in which appear Irish, French, 
Spanish, and Italian dialects in various mixtures. 

It might be well now to furnish certain instances of the dialect 
being considered. A passage from The Grandissimes® reads: 

The young man with auburn curls rested the edge of his burden 
upon the counter, tore away its wrappings and disclosed a painting. . . . 

The apothecary fixed upon it long and silently the gaze of a sonam- 
bulist. At length he spoke: 

“What is it?” 

“Louisiana rif—using to hanter de h— Union!” replied the Creole, 
with an exstasy that threatened to burst forth in hip-hurrahs. 


‘Durham, N. C.: Duke University Press, 1955. 
*(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1905), pp. 145-146. 
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Joseph said nothing, but silently wondered at Louisiana’s anatomy. 

“Gran’ subjec’!” said the Creole. 

Allegorical,” replied the hard-pressed apothecary. 

“Allegoricon? No, sir.’ Allegoricon never saw that pigshoe. li you 
insist to know who make dat pigshoe—de hartis’ stan’ bif-ore you!” 

“It is your work?” 

“ *Tis de work of me, Raoul Innerarity, cousin to the distinguish 
Honoré Grandissime. I swear to you, sir, on stack of Bible’ as ’igh as 
yo’ head!” 


From the short story “‘Posson Jone’ ”’® may be chosen a passage to 


illustrate Creole English in the speeches of M. Jules St.-Ange as he 
converses with the backwoods parson, whom Jules finds in jail: 


“Mister Posson Jone’,” said the visitor softly. 

“O Jools!” 

“Mais, w’at de matter, Posson Jone’?” 

“My sins, Jools, my sins!” 

“Ah! Posson Jone’, is hat something to cry, because a man get 
sometime a litt bit intoxicate? Mais, if a man keep all the time intoxi- 
cate, I think that is again’ the conscien!” 

“Jools, Jools, your eye is darkened—Oh! Jools, where’s my pore 
old niggah?” 

“Posson Jone’, never min’; he i is wid Baptiste. Baptiste i is a beauti- 
ful to take care of somebody. 

“Is he as good as you, Wools?” asked parson Jones, sincerely. 

Jules was slightly staggered. 

“You know, Posson Jone’, you know, a nigger cannot be as good as 
a wite man—mais Baptiste is a good nigger.” 

A careful study of the foregoing passage will reveal some interest- 
ing things about the spelling. Deviations from convention are always 
for the purpose of indicating a nonstandard pronunciation. Earlier 
Cable had tried his hand at the prevailing practice of the humorists 
of misspelling for comic effect, but had abandoned the practice. Some 
years later, as has already been shown, he was to theorize about dia- 
lect. In a short article, “Negro English in Literature,’’? he finds fault 
with the Negro dialect in the works of Thomas Nelson Page. He says 
that though he has read and heard much praise of Page’s use of dialect, 
he cannot admire it. The principal fault that he finds with Page is his 
inconsistency in spelling. He lists words that the Virginian spells in 
two, three, or four different ways in the same story, “Marse Chan.” 
Cable thinks that this spelling suggests carelessness, but to him the 


*In Old Creole Days (New York, Charles Scribner’s Son, 1922), pp. 167-168. 
"Critic, III, N. S. (Apr. 18, 1885), 185. 
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explanation is as inexcusable as the fault. He quotes George Eliot 
as saying “that the spelling which represents a dialect perfectly well 
to those who know it by ear, is likely to be unintelligible to others” 
(p. 185). 

Many earlier students of Cable have attempted to determine from 
the testimony of others the accuracy of Cable’s representation of the 
actual speech of the Creoles, the Negroes, and others in the New Or- 
lears environs. Many supporters may be cited. M. B. Morse, a fourth 
generation Louisianian, was particularly impressed by the accuracy of 
the dialects, both the “Congo”-French, and the Creole English, de- 
claring, “one must go to Louisiana to do justice to the a with 
which the two dialects are rendered. 78 

Such testimony could be prolonged. There were many to defend 
Cable against charges that he himself apparently did not take seriously. 
For, as we have seen, he considered that his purpose was to give an 
artistic rendering of the speech, not a scientific report. In The Creoles 
of Louisiana,® one of the most important of Cable’s nonfiction books, 
he writes of the effects of the climate in New Orleans upon the speech: 


Its languid airs have induced in the Creole’s speech great softness 
of utterance. The relaxed energies of a luxurious climate find publica- 
tion, as it were, when he turns final & into g; changes th, and ¢ when 
not initial to d; final p to 5, drops initial A, final Ze, and ¢ after k; 
often, also, the final d of past tenses; omits or distorts his r, and makes 
a languorous z of all s’s and soft c’s except initials (p. 317). 


This passage extends on for several pages but our purpose is served 
if we see that when Cable is writing as a student of the language as 
language he adopts the method and vocabulary suited to scientfic study. 
When he is using folk speech in his imaginative writing, he is content 
to give the flavor without the full substance; in fact, he theorizes to the 
effect that the flavor is preferable to the full substance. 

This paper when first projected, included Cable’s use of folk songs. 
The time limit has forced a deletion of that matter, but attention 
should be called to the author’s great interest in the songs of his region 
and to his facility in recollecting and recording both the words and the 
music. At one time, according to certain extant letters of Lafcadio 
Hearn, Cable was preparing to bring out a book on Creole songs. What 
prevented the completion of this project is not known. In 1878, at 


“'The Louisiana of Creole Days,” Catholic World, XXXII (Jan. 1881), 468. 
"New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1910. 
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about the height of his interest in this undertaking, a scourge of yellow 
fever swept through New Orleans afflicting, among thousands, Cable’s 
wife and four children, one of whom, George, died. The author may, 
in the face of this calamity, simply have abandoned his work on the 
book. He did keep assiduously at work on his fiction, however; and 
it may have been solely the pressure of other work that kept him from 
taking fuller advantage at the time of his opportunity in the realm 
of folk music. Some years later, in 1884, he and Henry Edward Kreh- 
biel began a collaboration on folk songs and projected a book which 
got as far as the manuscript stage, but was too heavily philological to 
win approval from the editors. Although no béok of Cable’s seemed 
destined to appear, two articles did later come out in the Century 
Magazine in 1886 “The Dance in Place Congo” in February, and 
“Creole Slave Songs” in April. Again reference should be made to Pro- 
fessor Turner’s new biography of Cable, the best book on Cable to 
date and the best we are likely to have in the foreseeable future. Chap- 
ter XVII, “Creoles and Acadians”, gives a succinct, yet adequate, and 
certainly interesting and perceptive account of Cable’s achievement 
in the study of folk songs. 

Before closing I would like to call attention again to the rather 
ironical circumstance that Cable in his use of dialect should have been 
the subject of attack and defense by many scholarly and journalistic 
writers who did not concern themselves with his theory. If time per- 
mitted; a comparison of the dates of certain criticisms with the dates 
of Cable’s own statements regarding the proper us of dialect in fiction 
might profitably be made. As one may suspect elsewhere in studying 
Cable, his statement of principle might have been refutation of a 
change already made, whether he gave recognition to it or not. But 
‘the criticisms seem in part at least to have been made by those not fully 
aware of the author’s intention and with little concern for his aesthetic. 
It is true that some of the references to Cable’s opinions made in this 
paper have to rest on conjectural evidence; but the conjecture requires 
no more of the student than to assign authorship of a department in 
a magazine entitled “Editor’s Symposium” to the known editor. Let us 
examine again just one brief part of a passage from Cable already 
cited: 


.. . It is never the business of art to tell the whole of anything... 
yet on this same score that dialect is for entertainment it is essential 
that, however incompletely it may convey the whole truth, it must 
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never belie the truth . . . It is probably always best that dialect should 
be sketched rather than photographed. 


Now let us examine, in the light of this passage a judgment?® made 
by a writer who at the time, at least, appeared not to be a staunch ad- 
mirer of Cable: 


..+ Cable . . . could not possibly feel much sympathy for the Creole 
civilization. A tireless worker, he tracked documentary sources in many 
of his narratives, giving perhaps the truth about the Creoles, but not 
the whole truth [italics mine]. He populated the French Quarter, in 
a large measure, with degenerate exiles and listless cast-offs of the 
Latin races. 


The remainder of the passage (no part of which is concerned spe- 
cifically with dialect) is a cautiously balanced attempt to be fair. The 
quoted judgment comes from an article entitled “Fiction of the Bayou 
Country,” that appeared in The Saturday Review of Literature for 
April 30, 1938, and was written by Arlin Turner. There seems to be 
little evidence in his recent book that Professor Turner continues to 
hold an unsympathetic view of Cable’s failure to tell the whole truth. 
It may well be that he arrived at the earlier opinion before giving full 


consideration to the author’s attainment in the light of his purpose. 

George W. Cable in his theory and in his use of folk speech in 
imaginative writing made an important contribution to the literature 
then developing in America. Although he may have pioneered, in a 
sense, the use of dialect in fiction, his theory represents a sophisticated 
aesthetic. 


*Arlin Turner, “Fiction of the Bayou Country,” The Saturday Review of 
Literature, XVIII (Apr. 30, 1938), 3-4. 


Florida State University 





“FIVE LITTLE FIDDLERS” 


by John Q. Anderson 


in the 1920’s, a charming children’s song called “Five Little Fidd- 

lers” was taught the students by Miss Tamsey Riley for a com- 
munity program. As one of Miss Tamsey’s students, I have remembered 
that little song all these years; the text is as follows: 


I A ONE-ROOM, ONE-TEACHEX SCHOOL in the Texas Panhandle early 


Five Little Fiddlers 


Five little fiddlers lived by the sea. 

Long John, Pepper John, and Ginger John are three. 
They went to the mill on a very fine day; 

They stole a bag of barley and they all ran away. 


The miller from his tower these thieves did see; 

He called to the two Johns and Pepper John are three: 
“If you don’t bring my barley grain right straight back, 
“T’ll take you and Ill put you in a great big sack.” 


The miller came down just as mad as he could be. 

He put them in a big sack and shoved them out to sea. 
They all came together and they played a little tune. 

The sack it bursted all to smash and sent them to the moon. 


Did you ever take the trouble on a very fine night 

To peep into the heavens when the moon shines bright? 
Those five little fiddlers you are very sure to see— 
Long John and Pepper John and Ginger John are three. 


For several years I have been trying to discover the origin and 
history of the song. Inquiry of the Archives of the Library of Con- 
gress and the Archives of Folk and Primitive Music at Indiana Uni- 
versity failed to give any information. Miss Tamsey Riley remembers 
using the song, but, she wrote in 1958, “{ can’t think where I got it. 
I’ve looked through all my school song hooks that I can find and 
haven’t been able to find it.” My sister, Esther Anderson Shinn, who 
helped supply the text printed above, wrote in December, 1958, “We 
sang it at a school program when I was no more than nine or ten years 
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old. It made quite an impression, and since I have sung it to my chil- 
dren and grandchildren.” 

I have sung “Five Little Fiddlers” on many programs of folk songs 
in recent years and always inquire if anyone in the audience knows it. 
Only two people have. One of them, Mrs. Louis V. Hanna of Bryan, 
Texas, recalls hearing her father sing the song when she was a child 
in North Carolina. Singing around the supper table after the meal was 
a family custom, and she remembers that “Five Little Fiddlers” was 
one of the songs her father sang as he “danced” the baby on the table. 

Dr. Walter Starke, author and authority on Gypsy lore, who was 
on leave from the British Institute of Madrid, Spain, as guest lecturer 
at the University of Texas in 1957-58, told me that he had heard 
“Five Little Fiddlers” in midwestern United States, but he could not 
recall whether he had heard it in Iowa, Illinois, or Missouri. 

The text of “Five Little Fiddlers” suggests that it is English in 
origin. If so, it could have come to Texas from Tennessee with Miss 
Tamsey’s family. Mrs. Hanna’s knowing it in North Carolina may in- 
dicate that it is traditional in the South, although I have failed to find 
it in published collections of Southern folk songs. The general theme 
of milling indicates that the song is old, and the banishment-by-sea 
motif, common in Anglo-Saxon and Scandinavian literature and lore, 
is far older. The banishment motif may suggest that the song once had 
a serious or a political significance, as some of the Mother Goose 
Rhymes are said to have. 

Typical of the best children’s songs, “Five Little Fiddlers” employs 
alliteration and repitition for emphasis, especially of the unusual names, 
“Long John, Pepper John, and Ginger John.” The most appealing part 
of the song of course is the clever explanation it gives of the figure 
discernible in the full moon. 


Texas A. and M. College 
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Nebraska Folklore. By Loutse Pounp. Lincoln, Nebraska: University 
of Nebraska Press, 1959. x, 243 pp. $4.50. 


This volume of essays reprinted from historical and folklore journals 
will interest the student of American folklore on two chief grounds: in 
providing another title for the slender shelf of collections and studies 
dealing with the folk traditions of a single state, and in making avail- 
able the scattered writings of an influential folklorist. The University 
of Nebraska Press deserves congratulations for the undertaking, but it 
should be ashamed for failing to furnish an index, the indispensable 
tool of any folklore volume. 

» What constitutes the distinctive lore of region or state? Dr. Pound 
writes about cave legends, snake superstitions, some tales of strong 
men, holiday and recreational customs, tourist legends of Indian lovers’ 
leaps, and the hoaxes of rainmakers. These occasional papers and pieces 
give forth the musty flavor of the English antiquarian folklorist, eying 
topography, delving into yellow newspaper files, and fondling old cus- 
toms. In the United States such papers seem singularly flat. Nothing 
much happened in Nebraska’s caves; maybe John Brown slept in one, 
but no Floyd Collins ever died in one, and the “considerable folklore’”’ 
about John Brown’s Cabin and Cave boils down to idle guesses as to 
whether the fire-eating abolitionist ever housed Negroes there. “Old 
Nebraska Folk Customs” sandwiches together newspaper reports of 
Fourth of July celebrations and jottings about birthdays (‘Gifts from 
the family were customarily placed under a person’s plate at the 
breakfast table”). ‘The obvious drawback in these musings is the ab- 
sence of any direct contact with the folk. Not herself a collector, Dr. 
Pound stimulated student collecting and drew upon the reminiscences of 
friends like Mari Sandoz, but if one moral emerges from this volume 
it is the need for quantitative collecting before theory and interpreta- 
tion yield rewards. 

When Miss Pound turns to the sparse materials available, her 
scholarly prowess is manifest. With unerring instinct she unravels 
the pseudo-hero legends of Febold Feboldson and the pseudo-Indian 
legends of lovers’ leaps and quietly demonstrates the absence of veri- 
fiable tradition and the likelihood of manufacture in their content. In 
contrast stand the hoaxes of Nebraska newspaperman John G. Maher, 
who cooked up stories about a petrified Negro, a soda spring, and a 
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Cuban soldier who blew up the “Maine,” and the traditions about the 
Swedish immigrant Ole Bergstrom, a leader of his community who shot 
his best friend, but was acquitted of murder. These accounts seem 
closer to a living American and Nebraskan tradition, but again Dr. 
Pound relies almost exclusively on newspaper references to make her 
case, and suggests rather than reveals veins of folk legend. 

Other themes besides Nebraska are treated in these papers. There 
is the revolutionary essay on “The Southwestern Cowboy Songs and 
English and Scottish Popular Ballads,” reprinted from the 1913 
Modern Philology, which ultimately laid the ghost of the communal 
theory of ballad origins. More recent general papers deal with “Folk- 
lore and Dialect,’ “The Scholarly Study of Folklore,” and “Ameri- 
can Folksongs.”’ The conception of folklore advanced by Dr. Pound 
is one which this reviewer echoes heartily: “lore traditional among 
homogeneous groups,” regional, ethnic, occupational. In her emphasis 
on accurate collecting and the need for variants and analytical com- 
parative study, she said what cannot be too often said. One can quarrel 
with little or nothing she wrote on folklore topics; but save for one 
spectacular iconoclasm, one will turn back to little that she wrote. Hers 
is the misfortune of the library foiklorist with regional instincts who 
cannot apply her powers and erudition to rich bodies of oral tradition, 
for the simple reason that they have never been collected. 


RicHarp M. Dorson 
Indiana University 


Up Cutshin and Down Greasy. By LEONARD W. Roserts. Lexington: 
University of Kentucky Press, 1959. viii, 165 pp. $5.00. 


Leonard W. Roberts, who has already contributed substantially to 
the study of the folklore of his native state, here presents an account 
of the folkways of the isolated region around the head-waters of the 
Kentucky River—the result of explorations extending over a span of 
three years. Across Pine Mountain in Bell and Harlan counties of 
southeastern Kentucky are found such branches as Cutshin, Greasy, 
and Big Leatherwood. It was in this area that the author met Mandy 
Couch Hendrix, who directed him to her brothers Jim and Dave Couch. 
These two, drawing on their family store of folklore, recorded, for him 
sixty old tales and one hundred folk songs and hymns. A selection of 
each is to be found in this volume. (For complete list see Kentucky 
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Microcards, series A, no. 30, University of Kentucky Press, 1959.) 

Probably the chief interest of the book lies in the story of the 
Couch family, principally Jim and Dave, and incidentally some of the 
others. Through the author’s on-the-spot observations of this typical 
family unit of Scotch-Irish descent, we learn the customs, and the 
trials and tribulations of the rugged existence of a mountain family. 
The specific details of the way of living of these people, their thoughts 
and their attitudes constitute some of the really worthwhile cultural 
material concerning which information is often hard to obtain. 

For instance, we learn that undisputed family authority resides 
in the father, whose word is always law and who, though willing to 
discuss the needs and wishes of the family with the various members, 
always makes the final decisions himself. This trait bespeaks the stern 
discipline of a people facing grinding poverty and hardship. The over- 
whelming burden of the mountain mother, who tends the vegetable 
garden and prepares the meals, makes and repairs clothing, and bears 
more children, hence whose life is an unending sacrifice of herself for 
her family, is such that not infrequently a man wears out two or three 
wives in his lifetime. The respect shown the children, each being as- 
signed the necessary family task for which he shows himself to be best 
suited probably resulted from the imperative need for service from all 
hands available in such an isolated area. 

Until World War I there was little distraction brought in from 
the noisy current world and little opportunity for schooling. The resul- 
tant high illiteracy rate necessitated the oral communication of virtual- 
ly all information and knowledge. This in turn made the singing of 
hymns and songs and the telling of tales major sources of entertain- 
ment in a land devoid of artificial amusement: 

The Couchs’ laconic accounts of their moonshining show adher- 
ence to a sort of compartmentalized honesty. Explaining the alarm 
system warning of the approach of federal agents—three shots fired 
or a bell tolled—Jim adds these details concerning local law enforce- 
ment: “They knowed they couldn’t enforce the law, and if a man 
kept quiet, they never bothered him . . . Course they knowed I’s 
a-making, and they knowed I’s a law abiding man in everything else, 
had a family and had to eat and pay taxes.” Thus did the mountaineers 
justify the continuance of an occupation so dear to their English, 
Scotch and Irish forbears. Together with logging and such agriculture 
as they and the soil could produce, their surplus corn being used for 
mash, they sold whiskey to supplement their never-sufficient supply of 
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cash money. Though Jim Couch’s apprenticeship to the moonshine 
business was thorough and his association long, he notes ruefully that 
the money he got from it never did him any good, probably because 
his mother wanted him to get some schooling and give up his illegal 
traffic. For those interested in distilling moonshine, Jim gives his 
recipe and some instruction. He explains what ingredients to use and 
how to blend them. He also adds some notes on how not to get caught. 

Of the folktales presented Seven Dead Indians (Type 956 B; Motif 
K-912), The Two Gals (Type 480), Jack and the Bull Straps (Types 
511 and 530), The One-Eyed Giant (Type 38, etc., including elements 
of “Polyphemus” plus other motifs), The Fox and the Cat (Type 20), 
Bridling the Witch (witch changes man into horse, rides him; he slips 
off magic bridle, turns her into horse, rides her), The Magic White 
Deer (Types 303 and 401) seem the more significant. Among the few 
songs and hymns given, The Devil and the School Child is believed by 
the collector to be the only text of Child No. 3 recovered in Kentucky. 

Such is the sampling offered to supplement the interesting inforrna- 
tion concerning the Couch family. As revealing as the biographical 
material is, one could wish for a somewhat larger number of folktales 
and songs. However, those chosen are representative of a number of 


types and do serve to give a pleasant variety to the volume as a whole. 
Once again Professor Roberts his ability as a careful researcher and 
collector. Folklorists may all anticipate future publications by a col- 
league who knows this region of Kentucky so intimately. 


Georce C. S. ADAMS 
Wofford College 


A Brief Dictionary of American Superstitions. By Vercttirus FERM. 
New York: The Philosophical Library, Inc., 1959. x, 259 pp. $6.00. 


When making a dictionary of superstitions, one can never expect to 
approach completeness, even if he limits himself to a given country or 
area. At one time or another in the past superstitions have been at- 
tached to practically everything. Furthermore, new ones are being 
formed every day. In this small volume, Professor Ferm evidently has 
chosen those superstitions from American folklore and society which 
‘he finds most significant and interesting. Although the book contains 
“American” superstitions, references are almost entirely to the East and 
South. American Indians are referred to only slightly, and I have 
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found no reference at all to the large Spanish American area of the 
West. This area, so rich in proverbs and folktales, doubtless, is also 
rich in superstition. 

The endless and often fruitless task of seeking the origins of super- 
stitions has not concerned this collector. He states that, “One does not 
need to know the origin of a thing to respect it.” While some of the 
items are discussed briefly, no real attempt is made to explain any of 
them. The main entries are clear and easy to locate, being fixed in 
large bold-faced type. They have been carefully placed in alphabetical 
order and contain many cross references. 

For a dictionary I must say it makes fascinating reading. Many 
who find superstitions silly or even harmful to the human race may do 
well to consider how often these beliefs contain elements of truth. 
After all, superstitions spring from man’s experiences. The use of cer- 
tain medications, for example, while being closely linked with supersti- 
tion, have long been shown to be effective treatments. Now a believer 
may practice a superstition because of fear and ignorance, but the 
result is not always harmful. 

This can hardly be called a scholarly work, but neither was it in- 
tended as such. The author, in his short but informative Introduction, 
explains that it is “a casual book for casual! use.”’ In addition to the 
“common” superstitions, the compiler has included not a few “private” 
ones, associated with well-known people such as actors, singers, and 
prize fighters as well as names from American folklore and legend. 


J. H. Jounson 


University of Kentucky 
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